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In the West, Charlemagne and his grandson, Charles the 
Bald, greatly encouraged the transcription and embellishment 
of manuscripts, ■which are hence termed Carlovingian. The 
Bibles of Charles the Bald, preserved at Paris in the Imperial 
Library, and at Rome in the Benedictine monastery of St. Ca- 
lixtus, are very beautifully decorated. The series of illustra- 
tions in the latter (the so-called Charlemagne Bible), and which 
afterwards constantly recur with few variations, is known as 
the Speculum JZumanw Sahationis, and contain subjects from 
the Old and New Testaments which embrace the entire history 
of the fall and redemption of man. 

The English MSS. are fully equal to the Continental ; and at 
an early period the Anglo-Saxons were even surpassed by the 
Irish and the monks of Iona. The Benedictional of St. Ethel- 
wold (963-967), in the Dake of Devonshire's collection, is the 
most complete example of early English art. It was executed 
by a monk of Hyde Abbey (then the most celebrated place in 
England for such works) named Godeman, for Ethelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester. An English Psalter, in the British Mu- 
seum, of the early part of the fourteenth century, which was 
presented to Queen Mary by Baldwin Smith, represents the art 
of the period unusually well. The celebrated Bedford missal, 
now in the possession of Sir John Tobin of Liverpool, who pur- 
chased it for JE1100, was executed in France for John, Duke of 
Bedford, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and contains the only 
known portrait of the Regent of France. The great majority 
of illuminated books were religious ; some few, however, such 
as romances, were secular, and are particularly valuable for 
their illustrations of Costume, etc. Of these, one of the most 
frequently decorated during the fifteenth century was the 
French Jlomaunt de la Rose, a poem of the thirteenth century. 
The British Museum copy is considered the most beautiful. 
Our national collection of MSS. is now very rich, and additional 
facilities for obtaining some knowledge of manuscript illumina- 
tions have been afforded the public of late by the exhibition of 
the paintings in glass cases. 
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London, February 9, I860. 
Dear Crayon : 

Since I wrote last, I have seen all the oil pictures bequeathed 
by Turner to the English nation, in number over one hundred. 
Most of them are large works, and represent every period of his 
practice from the early imitations of Wilson and Poussin t» 
the subsequent periods when he escaped entirely from the black- 
and-brown school and painted things in their true color. His 
oil pictures fill three large rooms, and are seen to great advan- 
tage. The first room contains his early works, from 1797 U> 
about 1813, and include many of his best pictures. Of these, 
the Snowstorm, with Hannibal crossing the Alps, is a grand 
• picture, with a very powerful effect of chiaroscuro, and with 
fine qualities of grey color ; and The Frosty Morning is remark- 
able for great breadth and unity of effect. There are many 
other pictures in this room equally worthy of mention, and one 
in particular of a wreck which has the most magnificent sky I 
ever saw painted ; the clouds seem to roll up higher and higher 
the longer you look, and are so full of energy one can almost 
hear the thunder bellowing among their mountain masses. The 
second room contains thirteen of his largest and best works in 
respect to color and composition ; they belong to the period 



between 1814 and 1832. Crossing the Brook is one of the 
most popular of his pictures, and is certainly one of the finert 
landscapes ever painted; the distance is especially noticeable 
for its great breadth and beautiful and almost boundless ex- 
panse. The Bag of Bate, Childe EwroloVs Pilgrimage and 
Ulysses and Polyphemus are magnificent. The next room con- 
tains pictures painted between 1830 and 1850, some of them 
being very fine, and some very bad, and several unfinished, 
which are interesting, as they show his process and method of 
working ; both good and bad contain qualities peculiar to Tur- 
ner, and some of them, especially in parts, constitute his most 
wonderful works. Taken as a whole, they do not please me as 
much as the works in the second room. The finest among 
them are the Apollo and Daphne in the Vale of Tempe, which 
has some beautiful mountain drawing on the right; Phryne 
going to the Bath as Venus, in which the distance is filled with 
architecture most beautifully composed and painted ; The Old 
Temiraire is one of the most perfect pieces of splendid color I 
ever saw ; Steamboat off a Harbor making Signal in a Snow- 
storm is very fine in chiaroscuro, and wonderful for variety of 
grey color. There are several fine Veniees, and among them 
the Sons of Venice going to Sea, which is, perhaps, the best 
one. Most of this class of his works have changed very much, 
and some are complete wrecks. 

Turner is seen to great advantage in his water-color drawings 
and sketches ; the latter displaying his power marvellously. 
The sum of detail and fact given in the slightest sketch is be- 
yond anything I ever saw. It is highly interesting to see how 
carefully he follows these transcripts of nature in his pictures. 
Taken as a whole, I think his water-color drawings surpass his 
oil pictures ; they show greater unity and are less ambitious 
and are more quiet. He never seems to have that command 
over oil which he had over water-color, and appears to have 
been constantly checked in his execution by a want of method 
and the toughness of the paint In his efforts to overcome this 
defect in the material by the use of turpentine, water-color and 
varnish, he has spoiled many of his later works ; for, where 
the paint has not cracked or fallen oflj it has changed color, 
and, in many cases, has entirely disappeared, leaving only a 
faint stain on the surface, so that several of these pictures are, 
indeed, but " ghosts " of what they once were. 

I wish to say a few words on what I regard as the reason 
why Turner's later pictures are not so well liked as the early 
ones. It is because tbey are very subtle and refined in execu- 
tion, and the shades are so delicate and aerial that, at first 
sight, the pictures look flat when compared with the exagge- 
rated darks of his early works. They are, besides, so crowded 
with material that the mind is overwhelmed and confused; 
and it is not until one has analyzed part by part that he can 
begin to understand their wonderful excellence. Few are 
willing to take this trouble ; they expect to find everything on 
the surface, and to read and understand at once as they run 
through the gallery. But Turner affords no opportunity for 
this superficial approval — and neither does nature. 

Turner's little pictures lack unity in composition ; they are 
too much crowded with material, and in many of them the 
foregrounds seem to want solidity. This" latter objection, how- 
over, may not be a fault, as the interest of the picture is gene- 
rally in the uiiddleground and distance; and it may be thaUhis 
way of treating the foreground is what gives to these pictures 
such a wonderful sense of space and air. Turner has at least 
given examples enough to show that a lack of ability to draw 
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details did not lead him to treat foregrounds with such appa- 
rent indifference. 

I fear that, by this time, yon begin to think I have given all 
my observation to the Tamers, and have neglected other most 
worthy painters. Bnt not so. I have found great pleasure in 
studying the works of Stanfield, Calcott, Constable and Ores- 
wick, and many of the older painters. Hogarth, in particular, 
far surpassed my expectations ; and the portraits of Reynolds 
and Lawrence are very fine. With Gainsborough and Wilson 
I was somewhat disappointed — perhaps I have not seen the 
best specimens of their labor. 

Judging of the present Landscape school of England by two 
or three late exhibitions in London, I would place it far below 
that of America. Never in my life have I seen euch a collec- 
tion of hopelessly bad pictures as at the British Institutfon, and 
yet I am told it ranks next to the Royal Academy. We see 
much that is bad in our New York exhibitions, bnt there is 
always an evident intention by the painter to express some fact 
as well as he can, but here everything seems to be done for 
display. The English landscape school presents more art- 
knowledge, which, if kept in its proper place, would be useful 
and creditable to the school ; but paint is put on the canvas 
with a view to show how skillfully the artist can lay on the 
color and hide the brush. Stanfield and Creswick are excep- 
tions. The first is a great painter, and Creswick is very true 
and beautiful, but very limited in his range of subject; his 
color is often crude and unpleasant, and his trees have little 
character. William Hunt, the water-color painter of fruit and 
flowers, paints the most lovely pieces of simple color I ever 
saw. Of the Pre-Raphaelites I have seen but little, and what I 
have seen has not served to increase my admiration of the 
school. I have seen works by Holman Hunt and Rossetti 
which are very fine ; also several landscapes by young men I 
never heard of before. 

I called on Oropsey yesterday. He is in good health and 
spirits, and is getting on finely with his large picture, which is 
abont half completed. It is called Autumn on the Hudson, and 
promises to be his best work. Some of his studies made last 
summer on the Isle of Wight are exquisite, comprising great 
breadth with the most delicate finish. A 



BiTDUiNizED "Paper" Pipes. — The ingenious idea of hardening 
paper by means of an admixture of bitumen, under the influence of 
hydraulic pressure, so as to convert it into a substitute for iron, is 
due, it appears, to M. Jaloureau, of Paris. The world has already 
become familiar with the utility.and value of papier mdche as a sub- 
stitute for stone or marble in molding, architectural castings, busts 
and statues ; it has also heard recently that the Chinese constructed 
their cannon of prepared paper lined with copper, and that they 
even make paper pipes — that an eccentric character at Norwood has 
built himself a house of paper— and that our American friends have 
invented a veritable paper brick — but nothing, it is believed, has 
lately come before the British public, in the way of paper, so curious 
and yet practicable, as these bituminous paper pipes. Testin<* ex- 
periments conducted under the great clock-tower at the Houses of 
Parliament, are reported to have " proved that the material, while it 
possessed all the tenacity of iron, with one half its specific gravity, 
had double the strength of stoneware tubes, without, moreover 
being liable to breakage, as in the case of other material, and which 
frequently causes, a loss to the contractor of some 20 or 25 per cent. 
on the supply."^ In order to test their strength, two of these bitu- 
minous paper pipes of five-inch bore and half-an-inch thick were sub- 
jected to hydraulic power, and they are said to have sustained, with- 
out breaking .or bursting, a pressure of 2201bs. to the square inch 
or equivalent to 506 feet head of water. The cost of the pipes is 
understood to be about one-half the cost of iron. Specimens of 
pipes employed in the transmission of gas at the Palais des Invalides 
during the last eighteen months, were exhibited by Messrs. Joske & 
Young, the proprietors. — London Builder. 
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THE MUSCLE MANIA IN ENGLAND. 

In 1854 Professor Faraday delivered a very remarkable lec- 
ture on Mental Education, in which we find this passage : 
" Claiming, then, the use of the ordinary faculties of the mind, 
in ordinary things, let me next endeavor to point out what 
appears to me to be a great deficiency in the exercise of the 
mental powers in every direction ; three words will express this 
great want, Deficiency of Judgment? The professor wrote this 
passage when the sorry delusion of table-moving had eaten, like 
a cancer, into the public mind. Of late a still more brutal de- 
lusion has been fermenting in the brains of people, a delusion 
indicating but too clearly the moral condition of the age, and 
its rank materialism — we allude to pugilism. Under the pre- 
text of advocating this savage practice, a great deal is said as 
to its bearing upon the growth, or development of muscle. To 
read the newspaper drivelling on this point is more painful than 
to hear spoiled, rotten-teethed children clamoring for candies 
seeing that the pursuit of pugilism would inevitably lead to the 
decline of muscle, and to the worst physical consequences. Let 
us have the history of the children of pugilists, and then we 
shall show its blasting effects upon even the animal system. 

Besides, that which is poisonous and deleterious to the moral 
and intellectual parts of man must be equally so to his physical 
structure ; they are but parts of a complete whole. Those ani- 
mal frames which have stood the greatest amount of hardship 
in the trials of the ring have undoubtedly issued from loins 
having more honesty of purpose than the vile profession of a 
pugilist would indicate. It must also be admitted that a pugilist 
is an irregular and savage growth in the human order of things, 
indicating a fatally abnormal disproportion between the moral 
intellectual, and physical parts of the human organism. 

If the spread of table-moving delusions startled Professor 
Faraday, and made him sensible of the deficiency of judgment 
amongst his countrymen, we think their strong approval of 
pugilism is a much more damning proof of the fact. The com- 
ments of the English press on pugilism might be taken as a 
strong proof of the total want of moral sensibility and of mental 
rectitude amongst the English people, of a decline in their taste 
and elevation of pursuit. It may be that their colonizing, 
trading, and commercial tendencies are at war with that spi- 
ritual nature so beautifully exemplified in the character and 
teachings of Christ, and which is now so generally overlooked 
in the biblical, missionary, and evangelical cant of the nation. 
Granting, as we do, the importance of physical vigor or muscle, 
provided it is not, in the economy of nature, out of proportion 
to the moral and intellectual parts of our system, we have yet 
to note the want of English judgment, in not being able to dis- 
criminate between the use and abuse of the animal faculties in 
man. In the moral order of things, individuals and communi- 
ties, and institutions are and should be held responsible to a 
high standard for the exercise of their powers. And if people 
would imbibe the spirit of Christ, and stop their biblical cant, 
this want of judgment, complained of by Faraday, would not 
be so painfully apparent. The vulgar slang, that we can do as 
we please with our own, is the very impudence of individual 



